Ak^elerationen

But, as we have attempted to show, its components were, in
truth, many other things besides the mere Vienna of convention.
And we live for a few moments longer in the charivari of
waltzes. We hear the opening of Akzeleration, which, having
been written for an engineers' dance, imitates the cranking of an
engine; the fly wheel turns round faster and faster; it redoubles
its spinning, and runs at a different speed and in another motion;
it is in action and travelling and, now, is sublimated into a waltz,
moving in what we might call the male-strophe of the dance,
and becoming nothing but a waits: for the antistrophe, feminine
and languorous, like the picture of the ballroom under the gas
lit chandeliers, but with joltings in the rhythm which bring back
the cranking, till the tempo quickens, grows fast and faster, and
the waltz ends in something of a mounting or triumphant fan-
fare. Or the small, and lyrical Donauwiebchen steals into the
mind. This begins with the freshness of a tune by Schubert, and
becomes Johann Strauss with the closing or clension of the verse.
There follows a lovely and poetical second introduction, almost,
as it were, a personal meeting, and we come to the flowing and
lyrical subject of the waltz itself, and so, back and forth, until
the Jinkings of the end. Liebeslieder is no less delightful; one of
the most Viennese, so to speak, of all the waltzes. This also, is
essentially a waltz for singing to oneself. It is as careless of melody
as Schubert, consisting, according to how you listen to it, of four
or six or even eight delightful tunes. Liebeslieder, again, is not
of the theatre. It is lyrical and spontaneous; its tunes are moods,
or even portraits; but so great is the enjoyment of listening to
this gracefulness and good humour that the images lose them-
selves as one melody leads into another.

Johann Strauss is not always thus. The music of Die Fleder-
maus is of another order. These are descendants of the characters
in No%%f di Figaro. The world of music in which they move, and
which is for ever contemporary to themselves, is witness to the
high subtlety of that civilization. The graces and gentleness of
its decline are the descent or nether slope of music, which was
the latest of the arts to have its golden age. Neither fine archi-
tecture, nor good painting, are the frame for these figures, but
they have attained to a subtlety of manners, a quickness of under-
standing; and, of all the cities of the nineteenth century that
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